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LIBRARY PLANNING 


with particular reference to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
LIBRARY (*) 


by P. Freer, Librarian. 


“Tt is right and proper that the librarian should decide the general plan of 

| the library building. The duty of the architect is to develop this plan; 
to accept the idea and weed out inconsistencies ; to articulate it ; to relate 
part to part so that it functions properly, is graceful and well-proportioned. 
Perhaps above all the architect’s duty is to simplify it.” (*) 

In no other country can this contact be more desirable than in South 
Africa. So very few new libraries are built that an architect or a librarian 
here considers himself exceptionally fortunate to be intimately connected 
with the erection of even one library during his lifetime. The consequent 
inexperience of both may have disastrous results, for the plans of a city or 
university library are probably “the most complex type of building in mo- 
dern architectural practice.” (?) Admittedly the well-planned buildings of 
the present day result from the close collaboration of architect and librarian. 
No co-operation has been closer and none has produced happier results 
than at Baltimore, where The Enoch Pratt Library was planned by the Lib- 
rarian, Mr. Joe Wheeler, and Mr. Githens, (*) associated architect with 
Mr. Tilton, (*) whom you already know. 

Last year I was, oo to see some of the latest and best types 
abroad ; to confer With two architects specializing in library planning — 
Mr. Larson (°) in the United States, and Mr. Turner in Canada — and 
with colleagues of wider experience than myself, notably Mr. Pitt (*) and 
Dr. Offor. (”) I also wish to record the indebtedness of the University and 
myself to my colleague Professor G. E. Pearse (**) Head of the School of 


(*) The substance of a paper read on Sept. 25, 1933, at the First triennial meeting of 
the S. A. L. A., held in Johannesburg. 


(**) Author of Eighteenth century architecture in South Africa. Batsford, 1933. £2.10.0. 
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Architecture, for his very active interest in all operations. ‘l'o these advant- 
ages I attribute the subject of my paper to-day. 


SITE. 


The prerequisites of a site are : (a) isolation ; (b) ready accessibility ; 
(c) good surroundings ; (d) capacity for expansion ; (e) good natural light 
on every side ; (f) quiet. 6 

Both the City (§) and University libraries have the first and second at 
least to a reasonable degree ; as to the third, fourth and fifth we are more 
fortunately situated, and certainly as to the sixth point. Both libraries enjoy 
the further advantage of a site sloping towards the rear of the building, which 
affords a handier freight entrance and admits daylight into the stacks. In 
both libraries the main entrance is on the east, and despite, or perhaps be- 
cause of the sun each has given north aspect to the chief room. 

The University building (111 x 137’ x 64') is of reinforced concrete 
cage construction, with the inner walls g’ and 43” brick, and the outer walls 
1 34 with an outside face of 44° pre-cast concrete blocks, in imitation of 
stone, a very successful medium in this climate. 

‘The Public library is being erected on a site facing the City Hall, and 
ours as the sixth block on a university campus. To this extent the architects(*) 
were limited in giving expression to the exterior design. If the Public library 
might be mistaken for a railway station, so might we be for an arts lecture 
block ! In many American cities, for example Cleveland, St. Louis, and above 
all Baltimore, “the exterior view must show, through the windows, at side- 
walk level, the actual use of the library in its more usual functions, as a per- 
ennial exposition and a public demonstration of the part that books may 
play in the life of all intelligent citizens”’. 

Before proceeding may I just hint at the practical value of constructing 
a mode] ; of an isometric projection, and the absolute necessity of indicat- 
ing on plan the exact positions and dimensions of all fittings and furniture ? 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Architectural code. (°) 


1. It is obvious that “every library building should be planned especially 
for the kind of work to be done, and the community to be served”’, 
whether public or university, large or small, urban or rural. 

2. ‘*The interior arrangement should be planned before the exterior is con- 
sidered”, because the function and purpose of each room are the im- 
portant factors. 


(*) For the City library, Mr. John Perry of Cape Town; for the University, Messrs. 
Cowin and Williamson, associated architects. 
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3. “Plans should provide for future growth and development.” “Any satis- 
factory plan for a college library building must be adequate in four par- 
ticulars — in its provision of sufficient space for undergraduate study ; 
study of a more advanced type either by graduate students or members 
of the faculty; for the administrative work of the library staff, and for the 
shelving and storage of books. In addition, and this cannot be stated too 
strongly, the plan must be sufficiently elastic so as to provide for the 
possibility of future enlargement in all of these four major services. If 
a building satisfies these conditions, it is successfully planned.” ('°) 


Yet there are limits. We, however, have allowed for a 500%, stock in- 
crease. In this connexion there are some important factors to be considered : 
for a city library, the future establishment of branch libraries ; for a univer- 
sity library the question of departmental libraries ; and for both types of 
building the off-loading of little-used material into some central store-house 
of literature. “It is distinctly possible that there is a maximum limit beyond 
which no college ought to go in the size of its library collection.” (!') 


Figures are available elsewhere as to readers, adult and children, fre- 
quenting a public library. “The reading room(s) of the college library should 
contain seats for at least one-fourth of the student body...’ according to 
standards adopted by the Advisory Group... of the Carnegie Corporation. ('*) 
‘That is to say, we should be able to seat 435 students. Facilities that 
are forthcoming may create the need for such requirements. We can meet 
them, but up to the present they are few, and, owing to very inadequate 
accommodation hitherto, our real needs are quite unknown. Our main 
workroom, too, has been planned on a liberal scale (42’ 63” x 29 44’). 


SHAPE, SIZE, COST. 


Many years ago Melvil Dewey advocated the rectangular building. 
The experience of the Carnegie Corporation, too, seemed “‘to show that 
the best results for a small general library are obtained by adopting the one- 
storey and basement rectangular building, with a small vestibule entering 
on the longer side into one large room sub-divided as required by means 
of bookcases.”’ From its continued adoption, it must be assumed to be still 
the best shape also for public and university libraries in larger cities possess- 
ing such sites. 

The shape and size of rooms are governed by their function, and, of 
course, by cost. ‘The height of the window-head from the floor largely condi- 
tions the width of a room, and its length is proportionate when it is one and 
a half times this dimension. Height, again, should be some multiple of seven 
feet so that stacks and galleries may be readily installed as required. 
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Hirshberg (!*) gives some basic figures for calculating population, num- 
ber of volumes required, and the cost of housing them. A city of 200,000 
inhabitants should provide for 300,000 volumes in 25 years’ time. Their 
housing would cost about £60,000 in America. In the University library 
we hope to shelve almost twice that number for nearly the same amount. 


COST. 


“Roughly speaking, in economically planned buildings the total cost, 
including equipment, should be $1,000 for each reader’s seat”. The costs 
are reckoned per cubic foot, and range from 1/- to 2/6. An average distribu- 
tion would be 57% for general construction ; 13% for plumbing, heating and 
lighting ; 20%, for shelving, fittings, and equipment; 5°% architect’s fees, and 
5% for contingencies. On the data so far available I calculate our inclusive 
cost per cubic foot at 1/4, and of housing at 2/7 per volume. Purely central 
stack storage, such as I mentioned earlier would, of course, cost less. 


PLANNING, for Economical Administration and Maintenance. 


“It is evident that the work of arranging the rooms to secure the maxi- 
mum result from the minimum expenditure of money, time and effort 1s 
like marriage in that it is not to be entered upon lightly or unadvisedly.”’ (#4) 

The interior arrangements at Baltimore illustrate very clearly the ‘‘open 
plan” and its advantages. The “distinguishing characteristics are three : 
the main floor with Desk, Catalog, Reading Rooms and Shelving is as far 
as practicable one great Open Space like a banking room or even a depart- 
ment store ; this Open Space is directly accessible from the street; under 
this Open Space is the bookstack.”’ 

The University Library has but four columns in the main room ; the 
City has six. The presence of fewest possible structural walls facilitates in- 
terior alterations ; gives control of readers having access through one en- 
trance only, if possible, and their supervision by a minimum staff. Large 
rooms are sometimes divided up merely by movable screens, glazed from 

_the three-foot line upwards, a practice, however, which makes it difficult 
to decorate well, and creates an uncomfortable atmosphere. 

“A building on a simple and obvious plan costs less both to erect and 
to administer than one built on complex lines.” Decorations, mouldings, 
and similar artistic effects add to the costs of maintenance. ‘“‘No convenience 
of arrangement should be sacrificed to architectural effect. There should be 
no such decoration of reading rooms... as will attract sight-seers,” to the 
disturbance of readers and distraction of staff. (A. L.A.) Some American 
libraries, public and university, offend badly in this respect. Mural paint- 
ings, stained glass windows depicting watermarks, printers, etc. are common 


i 
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there. Such decorations would be more fittingly confined to vestibules, deli- 
very halls, children’s rooms, or to exhibition and other “‘show”’ rooms. 

“Rooms and offices open to the public should be arranged so as to be 
easily and obviously accessible.” ‘There should be no steps, door saddles 
or thresholds on the same floor, and at the worst slopes not exceeding 1 in 9 
for book waggons. Such arrangements result in a maximum mobility of 
stock, and infinitely less fatigue and bad language on the part of the staff. 
“Every floor should be coincident with at least every other stack deck.” 
A lift will bring waggons to intermediate floors. The location of the freight 
entrance on street level at the rear of the building will result in the smooth 
forward movement of all process-work from delivery van to issue desk. 

One may see carried out in Leith, Toronto and elsewhere a further 
development of the adjustability gained by open planning : in these libraries 
with respect to portable charging desks. At Yale and Cleveland the assist- 
ants while filing cards propel themselves round the catalogue rooms in “bug- 
gies”, which consist of special desks, with trays, all mounted on a platform 
fitted with rubber wheels. At Leith again Mr. Savage showed me a card 
cabinet that could be consulted from opposite sides by the public. In the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the New York Academy of 
Medicine the main catalogue may be consulted on the one side by the rea- 
ders and on the other by the staff. 

‘A library functions by getting books and readers together. Both should 
travel the shortest possible distance from the time they arrive on library pro- 
perty until they are brought together.... The distance from the catalogue- 
room to the public catalogue, and from the delivery desk to the most distant 
stack shelf, are two of the most important lines to be measured, and every 
effort should be made to keep these lines as short as possible in any library, 
because of the amount of traffic along them.” (?) 

The service between the bookstacks and the delivery desk ranges from 
one day in Berlin to one minute in Glasgow. The New York Public Library 
requires 10 minutes, the Library of Congress rather less. 


I should like to enlarge a little on this matter of 


COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT. 


In no South African library is it important to know “‘the time of the 
elevator run, the number of seconds required to open and close the gates, 
and to load and unload the car’’. Nevertheless, several of us require a freight 
lift to facilitate the handling of large consignments. Indeed transport to our 
new quarters of some 500 packing cases of books is dependent upon such an 
installation. We have no need of passenger lifts. On the other hand, a small 
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electric book-lift operating between the control counter and the stacks un- 
derneath will be hard-worked later on. ‘The American Library Association’s 
eleventh principle reminds us that “communication by telephone or speak- 
ing tube should be arranged between the working-rooms.”’ We have wired 
the building for numerous buzzer contacts. For transmitting readers’ call- 
slips pneumatic tubes are commonly in use. I prefer the teletype machines. 
These telegraphic typewriters, recently introduced into England from Ame- 
rica, transmit requests from the desk to a tape in the stack, whence the book 
is shot up, or delivered by gravity in a steel chute. Book waggons can operate 
on and between floors. Their dimensions are limited to the size of the lift, 
the height of the issue counter, and the width of the narrowest door. 
“Flights of stairs should be straight and not circular.” (A. L. A. 10). “‘Cor- 
ridors and communications should be as short, straight and direct as possible. 
Stairs should have easy steps, never more than twelve feet between each 
landing, and should never be too wide.” ‘The local municipal regulations 
demand nine feet. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FIRE AND DAMP. 


Fortunately we have little to fear from damp. Nevertheless, below 
ground level we have tarred between the outer brick and the inner concrete. 
Additional precautions would be the application of a damp-proof plaster 


and of some backing to all book-cases along exterior walls. Flood water 
would first have to fill the four feet of air ducts, here as in the Henry Hunt- 
ington Library, before reaching the lowest shelf in the bottom stack. 

You would naturally expect the University to take every precaution 
against fire. Firstly, then, we are insured ! We have a so-called concrete- 
frame building ; a capacious strong-room ; the usual fire mains (unfortun- 
ately); a staff alert day and night, and controls to cut all electric power out 
of the building, except that operating the Ericsson automatic fire alarm in- 
stallation, which connects direct with the Fire Station and with the quarters 
of the building superintendent. In the basements we shall look to the iso- 
lation of stairs, the zoning of stacks, and fire-proofing of doors and windows. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


The Plenum ventilating and heating system is being installed for the 
main reading room and stacks. Fresh air admitted through louvre openings 
will pass through a conditioning plant, consisting of a system of air washers, 
eliminator plates, and electrical heating batteries, all thermostatically con- 
trolled. ‘The humidity in the air will be automatically regulated. ‘The scheme 
should result in an even temperature and avoidance of draught. 
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We are installing the electric panel and tube system in all the smaller 
rooms, again thermostatically controlled in order to maintain any desired 
temperature with a minimum of current consumption. In these rooms we 
rely upon natural ventilation, whereas over the large areas the system pre- 
supposes all the windows remaining closed, to the incidental exclusion of 
dust. Instead of a hot water supply system we are fixing several Hocking 
heaters to our taps. 


If the decay of bookbinding leathers and the deterioration of book- 
papers is mainly attributable to sulphur dioxide in the air, we have simply 
to wash the incoming air with an alkaline solution at the intake. Public 
library newsrooms may be disinfected and deodorized with a mixture of 
verbena and formaldehyde. 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


There should be good natural light in all points of the buildings. Win- 
dows should extend to within a few inches of the ceiling to light the upper 
portions of every room. Light from windows is only effective into the room 
ior a distance of about one and a half times the height of the windows above 
the floor. ‘The window area required ina reading room is 20% of the floor 
area. 

Blinds will be required on the east, north and west. ‘The experiment 
already familiar in museum practice might be tried of fitting blinds which 
start half-way up the windows, their upper half being pulled up and the 
lower half down, as required, in order to obscure the sun but admit the light. 
Venetian blinds may yet prove to be the best available. 


In this hemisphere we are largely attracted by the northern aspect, yet 
the difficulty of consulting either high or low book presses against the strong 
light has not always been met. At Philadelphia electric light has been intro- 
duced above to counteract that from outside. 


After toying with the idea of individual illumination, we have now defi- 
nitely gone over to indirect lighting. Our models were Michigan Univer- 
sity and the Library of the Royal Institute of British Architects. ‘The distrac- 
tion that an isolated light source could cause ; dark shadows; unpleasant 
glare from certain paper surfaces, and the disadvantages of floor points, 
finally decided this very important question. An uniformly distributed illu- 
mination not exceeding 10 foot-candles will be supplied on the reading 
plane ; 8 are guaranteed us after a trial period of four months. 


‘Two-way switches will be required in many parts of the building, espe- 
cially for stairs, corridors and stacks. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES 
ADMISSION AND CONTROL. 


“It is sometimes difficult to obtain a good lay out when the nature of 
the site necessitates the entrance being placed at the end of the building 
rather than in the centre of the longer side’, as the City library has it. 


The difficulty in our case disappears as soon as we reach the door to 
the main reading room. In a smaller library of fewer rooms this disposition 
would not have been attained without much waste of space. Immediately 
to the right of this entrance is a press for attaché cases panelled in front to 
match the control counter, which faces it. Within this staff enclosure are 
stairs to a gallery and others down to the stacks, study rooms and reading 
carrels. A low press for oversize and reference books runs out from the west 
wall to within six feet of the counter, and thus defines and controls the 
area south of this division, which is assigned to prescribed books (east) and 
periodicals (west). In short it will be possible for a single attendant to super- 
vise access underground as well as the main reading room. 


MAIN READING ROOM. (105 x75) x35’) 


Clerestory windows on all four sides of the well supplement the light 
from fourteen high ones on north and south. “Domes or skylights are never 
to be recommended... in this country... . The objection to them on this con- 
tinent is that as a rule they are unsightly and expensive and, in cold weather, 
add considerably to the cost of heating. Skylights obviously lose their use- 
fulness when... [shattered by hail], and by attracting the sun’s rays... cause 
libraries to become unpleasantly warm.” 


Allowing 30 sq. ft. per reader, this room will enable us to seat about 
262, excluding window seats for another 28. Add the accommodation that 
will become available in the Gubbins Africana Room (38'3" x 19’) the room 
for official publications (42'63" x 29 44’) and later the 24 Study rooms and 
the 58 Carrels, and about 25% of the student body is seated. No general 
differentiation can be made in a university library between lending and re- 
ference work. In public libraries too, the tendency is to group the entire 
resources according to subject. At Baltimore the accessible stock is divided 
into seven large subject divisions. In the City library two rooms, each over 
7,000 sq. ft. have been allotted to the lending and reference departments. 
Remembering that the ‘Seymour’ and the Commercial rooms are separately 
housed, and that a reference department is used only 1/32nd the extent of 
the lending department, one feels that the Johannesburg reference library 
will assume a very quiet aspect. 
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STACKS. 


The location of the book-stack exercises a very important influence on 
both costs and efficiency. Although the vertical stack centrally located may 
be none the worse for artificial illumination throughout it does break up 
the superstructure, with concomitant difficulties of administration. To a 
less extent this is also true of the block-system in which stacks are placed 
towards each of the four corners. The motivating idea of both is to bring 
the reserve books to as many rooms as possible, horizontally and vertically. 
A third position confined to the rear of the building is deservedly more 
popular, and has a distinct advantage when extensions to a building become 
necessary. But in my opinion the stack immediately below, and running 
under the entire main floor, is situated best. In adopting this form we have 
followed New York Public Library, Philadelphia, Manchester and Balti- 
more. The large cavity in the University library will not be required for 
many years as a stack room, but as providing store rooms and easing the 
temporary shortage of lecture theatres it is most welcome. 

If a site slopes towards the rear of the building as it does here then 
natural light becomes available. In the rst and 2nd basements on the north, 
and rst on the south we shall stop every other run of stack oft. short of the 
windows in order to form study rooms. In the 2nd basement, south, and in 
the 3rd basement north and south we shall run all the stacks right up and 
simply denude of shelves the last 6 ft. of every other run to form carrels. 

I must refer you to Tilton again for factors regarding cost, weight and 
capacity of stack. 

SHELVING, FURNITURE AND FITTINGS. 


“No shelf should be placed so high as to be out of reach of a person of 
medium height standing on the floor”. (A. L. A. 9). The advantages are 
obvious (a) books on the upper shelves are equally consulted with those 
below; (b) they are replaced correctly; (c) service is expedited; (d) accidents 
are minimised. The capacity of a room is not reduced in consequence : a 
gallery at seven feet brings within reach the same number of books as are ac- 
commodated below it. 

To such an audience I need hardly emphasise the advantages of uni- 
form and adjustable shelving, in wood 3 feet, or in steel up to 4 feet, receptive 
of subject guides along both edges. Time precludes an analysis of costs 
and materials. Wooden shelves should have their edges rounded, and if 
oiled, done well ahead of their being used. 

I have never been enamoured of lower shelves being tilted so that book 
titles might be read more easily, as this results in an uneven array of “‘spines”’ 
and the collecting of much dust on them. 
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In order to obtain better supervision librarians have adopted the ra- 
diating lay-out of their floor presses. Modern criticisms of this system are 
twofold (a) that it is wasteful, unless the shape of the building dictates it ; 
(b) that “‘it defeats the friendly spirit of post-war libraries by conveying an 
atmosphere of suspicion.”’ 

The length of tables should be some multiple of 2'6’, though having 
the majority of tables made to seat but one reader should encourage quiet 
and serious work. Foot rests are not recommended in public rooms. For 
occasional use, a small number of book-rests will be found more useful and 
cheaper than tables with sloping tops. Extension flaps to the single tables 
will afford larger reading surfaces. 


FLOORING. 


Factors to be considered in choosing flooring materials are : cost, dura- 
bility, appearance, noise, warmth and cleaning. We have decided in favour 
of kiln-dried Rhodesian teak blocks, at 11/ per sq. yard, but shall take the 
precaution of fitting domes of silence to the chair legs. 


ADEQUATE QUARTERS FOR STAFF. 


Quarters for Staff, on and off duty, are by no means the least important 
features in a library. ‘The work room should be pleasantly located, for staff 
hours are compulsory, and longer than those of any reader. Modern work- 
rooms allow 100 sq. ft. for every administrative member. In American 
libraries staff comforts include day-beds, bathrooms, electric driers instead 
of towels, cafeterias, first-aid rooms, with stretcher and operating theatre! 
gymnasiums, etc., etc. We are being content with spacious work rooms, 
fitted with basins and hot and cold water, staff rest room, kitchenette and 
small refectory. We may invite you to tennis and tea on the library roof in 


1936 ! 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 

I gladly leave the childrens’ room in the capable hands of Miss Hewitt, 
and fortunately I am spared newsroom treatment. Earlier to-day I said 
that the Periodical room occupied the south-west area of the main reading 
room here. We are adopting the pamphlet-box-in-pigeon-hole-method 
of protecting and displaying the current numbers, a method successfully 
tried out at the Medical library. ‘The pigeon-hole is made wide enough to 
hold the box, with the recent unbound numbers inside, and for the current 
number to stand outside between the box and the partition. 

The obvious advantages are: neat appearance ; ease of labelling; main- 
taining in order and, therefore, of finding ; handiness of all issues, the recent 
as well as the latest ; and exclusion of dust. 
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Until the withdrawal of Senate from our temporary hospitality there 
is no room available for exhibition purposes. ‘The result of locating exhibi- 
tion cases immediately underneath a window has to be seen to be condemned. 
It was optical torture to examine priceless exhibits so displayed in the Fol- 
ger Shakespeare Library, Washington. 

The provision of a dozen Seminar rooms (20’ x 20’) is proselytizing for- 
mer champions of the departmental library. ‘This and other amenities such 
as Staff Common Room and Students’ Informal Reading Room (38 3” « 19’) 
are intended to focus greater attention on the Library. With mere mention 
of their inclusion in the scheme of things I must dismiss the following : 
unloading platform, store-room, unpacking room, preparation room, period- 
ical sorting room, duplicates’ room, donations and exchanges, photographic 
department, bindery, printing shop, staff and students’ lavatories, film store, 
Library of the S. A. Association for the Advancement of Science, Library 
committee room, Librarian’s room and, hopefully, a secretary’s office and a 
library school room ! 


CLEANING. 


I have logically left this matter until the last, but not because it is tri- 
vial ; on the contrary. We are erecting an electrically driven vacuum plant. 
You may see the suction points piercing the skirting in every room from top 
floor to basement, to which flex extensions will reach into each nook and 
corner. In addition, in east and west wings, you will find cleaners’ cupboards, 


and sinks with hot and cold water laid on. Flooring material, wall finish, 
type of furniture, ceiling design and decorations of every kind are factors 
influencing the janitor’s daily work. At Yale, over his doors, a stone-carved 
mop resting in a bucket proclaims the utensils hidden behind them. And 
among so many etceteras we must not forget the clock! 
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LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


In verband met ons lys van biblioteekterme in Afrikaans is die volgende, uit die jaar- 
verslag van die Amerikaanse Biblioteekvereniging, interessant : —‘“The Committee on Lib- 
rary Terminology wishes to recommend to the Council that: The work of this committee 
be continued until there is available for publication an authoritative list of terms which are 


in common usage in the United States and a list of the abbreviations, definitions and foreign 
equivalents of these terms... .”’ 


The Library Journal (New York) has added South African Libraries to its list of perio- 
dicals indexed in its section ‘‘Current library literature’. We hope our South African 
colleagues will have much to say that will be really worth this wide publicity. 


AMERICAN ROLLER-STACKS IN 1850! 


“‘...There was a public library on board, paid for by government, and entrusted to the 
custody of one of the marine corporals, a little, dried-up man, of a somewhat literary turn. 
He had once been a clerk in a post-office ashore ; and, having been long accustomed to hand 
over letters when called for, he was now just the man to hand over books. He kept them ina 
large cask on the berth-deck, and, when seeking a particular volume, had to capsize it like 
a barrel of potatoes. This made him very cross and irritable, as most all librarians are..,”’ 
(Herman Melville: White jacket ; or, The world in a man-of-war ; ch. xli), 
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TWO EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


INDIAN AUTHORS ON THE CAPE 
by S. A. ROCHLIN. 


The ramifications of Africana extend to diverse interests and territo- 
ries of which as yet its Oriental aspect has hardly been elucidated and appre- 
ciatively collected. Important is our theme, for it emphasises most impress- 
ively a vital strain in the make-up of our common South African civilisation 
and the contact effected between differently-grouped peoples and differently- 
shaped mental attributes. 

Prompted by this thought, and in the hope that the following remarks 
will add tangibly to our knowledge of the issue in mind, an effort is made 
in this minor contribution to reveal the writings of two noteworthy eight- 
eenth century Indian travellers of whom little is known and who have not 
been accorded the requisite attention by competent authorities on Africana. 

Regarding our first author, Mirza Itesa Modeen, whose work Shigurf 
Nahami Velaét; or, Excellent Intelligence Concerning Europe... translated from 
the Original Persian MS., etc., by f. E. Alexander (London, 1827) is not refer- 
red to by Sidney Mendelssohn in his South African Bibliography, we gather 
the following facts, based on C. E. Buckland’s Dictionary of Indian Biogra- 
phy (London, 1906 : 217-18): ‘“‘Itisam-ud-Din (?-?). Native of Nadia dist- 
rict, Bengal. Son of Shekh Tajuddin. In service of Mir Jaffar, Nawab of 
Bengal. On the accession of Mir Kasim attached himself to Major Yorke, 
whom he accompanied on a campaign against Asad Zaman Khan, Raja of 
Birbhum. Fought for the English against Mir Kasim. Employed by the 
English in negotiations with the Mahratta Government. Entered the service 
of General Carnac, 1765-66. Soon changed to that of Shah Alam. About 
1765-67 accompanied Captain Swinton to Europe as munshi, on a mission 
to deliver Shah Alam’s letter to George III. He was the first educated native 
of Bengal to visit England and describe his journey. Returned after nearly 
three years’ absence to India. Wrote the Shigurf-nama, or ‘“‘Wonder-Book”’, 
about 1784, describing his travels. He was careful and painstaking in his 
observations.” 

It was in the course of that 1765 journey to Europe that Mirza Itesa 
Modeen pictured the contemporary Cape of Good Hope in this wise (pp. 

“After we had weighed anchor, our course from the Mauritius was 
south-west. When we neared the Cape of Good Hope, we were unable to 
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weather it on account of an adverse wind, and retrograded five hundred 
coss. For twenty-five days the wind blew from the same quarter. When it 
abated a little, we doubled the Cape with great difficulty. For two weeks 
we lay at anchor at Cape [Town]. 

“The Cape itself is a promontory of the country of Hubsch [Black]. 
The country round the Cape is under the dominion of the Dutch, who have 
built near the sea a beautiful city, and there planted different varieties of 
European and Indian trees, such as the vine, apple, nashputee, quince, pear, 
banana, mangoe, and plantain. ‘The inhabitants plant cypress and box 
trees in their gardens and along the walks, and are great horticulturists. 
Before the Dutch settled at the Cape it was a wilderness and the Hottentots 
and Bushmen of the country were like the caste of ‘Tumblers in India. They 
carried their houses along with them ; and men, women, and children, to 
the number of seven or eight thousand, with horses, sheep, and cattle, [were 
in the habit] of coming to the Cape from another country, and having re- 
mained there for three or four years, afterwards moved off in another 
direction. ‘The clothing [of the Hottentots] is undressed skins, and their 
diet raw and half-raw meat, also milk, mutton, and wild fruits. They are 
of a good stature and corpulent, and are so swift and active in the chase, 
that they catch with ease wild boars and deer. ‘They dig deep pits in the 
elephants’ haunts, and when these animals come in herds from the jungles 
and hills to graze, they make a great noise with musquetry, and drive them 
in the direction of the pits, into which they fall, and in a few days they die of 
want of food and water, and the Hottentots dispose of the ivory tusks to 
merchants. 

“The Dutch purchase men, women, and children in Bengal. I visited 
some of these slaves, and although they had forgotten the Hindee and Benga- 
lee languages, yet we were able to converse by signs. ‘They used to fish for me.” 

But the second of our Oriental scribes, Mirza Abu 'l'aleb Khan, deserves 
a lengthier and more fascinating study than the first. A scholarly and more 
gentlemanly individual of the more refined East, Mirza Abu Taleb Khan 
gained more regard in Europe than our 1765 visitor. 1810 saw the publi- 
cation in London of his two-volume The Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan 
in Asta, Africa and Europe during the years 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802 and 1803. 
Written by Himself, in the Persian Language. Translated {into English| by Char- 
les Stewart, Professor of Oriental Languages in the Hon. East India Company’ s 
College, Herts. — A copy of this work is now to be found in the Gubbins’ 
Collection in the University of the Witwatersrand Library. French and 
German versions of these Travels were issued respectively in the years 1811 
and 1812, thus showing in a practical fashion the Mirza’s popularity among 
his European friends. 
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Apart from the mention of the Mirza’s literary efforts in Dr. Laidler’s 
A tavern of the ocean and Dr. Bosman’s Drama en toneel in Suid-Afrika, it 
was only Sidney Mendelssohn who gave a more protracted account of his 
Travels [vide South African Bibliography, vol. 2 : 21-22] stating, inter alia, 
that ‘the author, evidently a man of education and ability, affords a short 
but interesting description of Cape ‘Town and its vicinity at the end of the 
eighteenth century.” 


Who was this Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, of whom an excellent biographi- 
cal sketch is given in Michaud’s Biographie universelle (Paris, 1843, vol. 1: 
85-87) ? In H. G. Keane’s Oriental biographical dictionary (London, 1894 : 
32) we briefly learn of him : — ‘The son of Haji Muhammad Beg Khan, by 
descent a Turk, Mirza Abu Taleb Khan was born at Lucknow in the year 
1752. He was appointed by Mukhtar-ud-Daula, the prime minister of Na- 
wab, Asaf-ud-Daula of Lucknow, in 1775, Amaldar of Itawa and several 
other districts situated between the rivers Jamuna and Ganges. In this 
situation he continued for two years ; but after the death of his patron, and 
the appointment of Haidar Beg Khan to his office, he was superseded, and 
repaired to Lucknow, and was allowed by the Nawab 60,000 rupees per 
year for his support. After the expiration of one year, Colonel Alexander 
Hannay, having been appointed Collector of Gorakhpur, requested the Na- 
wab’s leave to take him as an assistant, in which situation he continued for 
three years. He was employed by Mr. Middleton, of Lucknow, in reducing 
the rebel Raja Balbhaddin Singh, whom, during two years, he frequently 
defeated and pursued. At length the Raja, being surprised in his camp, was 
killed in endeavouring to make his escape. Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, after 
falling into distress for some years, embarked for Europe with Captain David 
Richardson, a British officer, and left Calcutta in February, 1799. He visited 
England and other parts of Europe, and was well-known in London under 
the title of the Persian Prince. During his travels he wrote a Journal in which 
he daily inserted every event, and committed to writing such reflections as 
occurred to him at the moment. On his return to Calcutta in 1803, having 
revised and abridged his notes, he published them under the title of Maasir- 
ut-Talibi fi Bilad-i-Ifranji. This work was translated by Charles Stewart 
and published in the year 1810, [and in Calcutta, 1812, and re-issued in 
London, 1814]. Mirza Abu Taleb Khan died about the year 1806. He is 
also the author of the Khuldsat-ul-Afkar.” 


In another direction, too, Mirza Abu Taleb Khan commands our at- 
tention. In 1799 he had travelled from Calcutta to Cape ‘Town with the 
better-known author of the Narrative of the life of a gentleman long resident 
in India [i.e. G. F. Grand, the Anglo-Swiss civil servant] (printed at the Cape 
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of Good Hope, 1814). Incidentally, Ian Colvin [vide his Introduction to 
Mendelssohn’s South African bibliography| doubts whether this was the first 
book printed at Cape Town, though the British Museum shows Grand’s 
Narrative in a glass case as “The Cape’s first book”’. 


It is not generally known in South Africa that G. F. Grand’s invaluable 
Narrative was re-issued in 1910 by the Calcutta Historical Society, being 
comprehensively edited by the Rev. Walter K. Firminger. 


According to the text of the latter edition (p. 175), G. F. Grand wrote : 
‘We had, likewise, a Mahomedan of distinction, Mirza Aboo Taleb Khan.” 
Mirza Abu Taleb Khan corroborated the remark, and described (p. 314) “Mr. 
Grand — in the next cabin — a very passionate and delicate gentleman.” 
During a storm ‘Mr. Grand, who was of enormous size and whose cabin 
was separated from mine by a canvas partition, fell with all his might upon 
my breast and hurt me excessively ; what rendered this circumstance more 
provoking was that if by any accident the smallest noise was made in my 
apartment he would call out with all that overbearing insolence which 
characterises the vulgar part of the English in their conduct to Orientals, 
‘What are you about? You won’t let me have a wink of sleep’, and other such 
rude expressions.” 


Continuing the story of his adventures with G. F. Grand, Mirza Abu 
Taleb Khan further detailed (p. 317) that about the year 1802 he renewed 
his acquaintainceship with G. F. Grand in Paris. ‘I was much surprised,” 
declared our Oriental diarist, ““to meet here my shipmate, Mr. Grand. He 
had come to Paris to improve his fortune through the interest of Madame 
Talleyrand [the wife of the famous Prince Talleyrand] to whom he had once 
had the honour of being husband. I understand she has since procured 
for him an appointment under the Dutch Government at the Cape of Good 
Hope.” To be continued. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


German Book Trade in South Africa. The firm of Ferdinand Stich, with branches at Cape 
Town, Johannesburg, Swakopmund (S. W. A.) and Walfisch Bay, had on April rst, 
1933 been in existence for 10 years. On April 1st, 1923, Mr. Ferdinand Stich bought 
the Swakopmund business, where he had been manager since 1917. The following year 
he opened a branch in Cape Town, followed in 1928 by a similar one in Johannesburg. 
In 1930 a kiosk for the sale of books, periodicals, etc. was acquired at Walfisch Bay. 
(Transl. from the Bérsenblatt f. d. deut. Buchhandel, Ap|. 22, 1933). 

Johannesburg. Holland’s gift to the University. ‘‘Asa result of an appeal made by Dr. H. A. 
Lorentz, Minister Plenipotentiary for the Netherlands, to the Government of the Ne- 
therlands, and the University and Public libraries of Holland, a collection of books 
was presented to the University of the Witwatersrand this afternoon... The collection 
comprises 14 cases of some 1,500 books, periodicals, society publications and disserta- 
tions on a variety of subjects and in a variety of languages.” (The Star, Nov. 24, 1933), 
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THE NATIVE TEACHERS’ LIBRARY 


AT PIETERMARITZBURG 
by G. W. MEISTER. 


The Natal Provincial Administration appointed a native teacher as 
librarian on the 1st January, 1933, at the salary of £66 per annum with an 
allowance of £9 per annum. As far as my scanty knowledge goes I have 
taught him how to run the Library and he is left to himself most of the time. 

The librarian is a full-time man. He does not contribute to any pen- 
sion fund and so far no leave privileges have yet been granted to him. 

Membership of the Library is restricted to active Native teachers, who 
teach in Government or Government-aided native schools in this Province, 
and to grantees, that is, missionaries in charge of Government-aided schools. 
The present membership is 306. There were 1,416 teachers in Government 
and Government-aided native schools in Natal in 1932, and 165 grantees. 
The grantees are usually able to support local libraries and only a few of 
them read books from the Native Teachers’ Library. Of the 1,416 teachers, 
27% were unqualified, that is, 27% had not passed more than Standard 
VI, 21% of the teachers, nearly all females, had received one year’s pro- 
fessional training after Standard VI. ‘The majority of these teachers are 
women who do not read books. ‘The remaining 52% of teachers are those 
from whom we recruit most of our readers. With the appointment of a 
librarian and prompt attention to requests for books, our membership is 
gradually increasing. 

The membership fee is 3/6, which entitles the subscriber to be a mem- 
ber so long as he is actively engaged as a teacher. No further fees are payable. 

The books are carried free through the post, both from and to this 
office. With the exception of those to local teachers, all books are circulated 
through the post. In 1932, 324 books were sent out. For the first six months 
of the current year, that number has already been exceeded. Comparatively 
few books are lost in transit or by the readers. 

New books are purchased by the Provincial Administration through 
the High Commissioner in London. The Provincial Administration provides 
£75 annually for the supply of new books. Gifts from interested persons 
are received quite frequently. At present the stock consists of 2,270 volumes. 
The books are classified according to the Dewey Decimal System. 

As will be seen from the foregoing, the Native Teachers’ Library is a 
specialised one in that it caters particularly for teachers. The most frequently 
read books are those on education, school method and principles of educa- 
tion. In this section, Ballard’s books receive the greatest attention. Next 
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comes Social Science, that is Anthropology, Ethnology and Race Problems. 
The readers show a keen interest in this section, and will wade through 
heavy reading with delight. ‘The Psychology Section receives good attention, 
and so does Biography. ‘The remaining subjects receive a fair share of atten- 
tion, but the interest is merely professional. Fiction has not yet received 
the attention one would expect. ‘lhe readers are too serious-minded, With 
their difficulty in following the content they cannot be bothered to read 
something which is not true. It does not touch their imagination. It is 
very evident that the Native is still a slow reader and that he does not give 
his imagination a free scope in that direction. On the other hand, one 
cannot lose sight of the fact that the language is foreign to them and is per- 
haps the greatest stumbling block. ‘There is practically no Zulu literature 
which is not dogmatic. ‘he majority of Zulu books are school texts or theo- 
logical works. A great deal remains to be done in this direction. ‘There is 
an unlimited supply of folk-lore and legends, and unless it is written down 
soon it will be lost on account of the dominating influence of Western civi- 
lization. Potential writers would, however, be advised to make a thorough 
study of Native psychology, as mere translations from European classics 
would be most unsuited. 

An attempt is being made to collect Africana with special reference to 
the Zulu. A good collection has already been made, but owing to limited 
funds, some books which should be on our shelves cannot be purchased. 
‘The day will come when the Natives will want to do research work and they 
will find the libraries wanting. 


It is hoped in the near future to publish articles on the non-European Library Service 
maintained by the Public Libraries of Bloemfontein, Durban and Germiston respectively. 
Meanwhile, it is interesting to note from the Annual Report of the Pretoria Joint Council 
of Europeans and Natives that the Council’s Library ‘‘is now open daily and that a campaign 
has been inaugurated to interest Bantu school children in the use of books. An increase of 
both members and books is reported and the co-operation of the Carnegie Non-European 
Library at Germiston has been obtained in connection with the interchange of books.” 
(From The Star. July 11, 1933). 


The Third Annual Report of the South African Institute of Race Relations envisages 
important developments in the organisation of the literature bearing on its field of activity. 


oer 


Ihe Institute is anxious to organise a central library of African studies and inter-racial 
problems, and an adequate bureau of information. It is at present endeavouring to effect a 
regular exchange of documents and information between the eight governments of south- 
eastern Africa — the Union, Basutoland, Swaziland, Bechuanaland, South-West Africa, 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland — and between the municipalities, in 
so far as they deal with non-Europeans. It is hoped that each of these governments willsend 
copies of its Native Affairs documents to all the other governments, as well as to the Insti- 
tute of Race Relations. The Institute would in that way be able to build up a comprehensive 
library on the subject of native administration. It wants to appoint trained investigators to 
its staff, these to include Indian, coloured and native workers qualified to work among their 
own people. It wants to publish its own journal for the dissemination of information in both 
official languages, and, in close co-operation with the Inter-Universities Committee, it wants 
to develop pure research, teaching, and the training of research workers, extension work and 
inter-university co-operation. (From The Star, May 6 and 23, 1933). 
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LIBRARY CO-OPERA'TION 
IN THE ORANGE FREE STATE 


by GLabys OpPENHEIM, Librarian, Bloemfontein Public Library. 


Libraries in the Free State can claim to be in an even worse position 
financially than those in the other provinces, for not only are they grossly 
neglected by almost all municipalities, but never at any time have they re- 
ceived any assistance from the Provincial Council. 

It is therefore not surprising to find that most of our Free State librar- 
ies are moribund indeed. ‘Their only solution is co-operation, A system of 
interloans at present would be of little avail as so few of our libraries have 
anything to lend ; yet this is a development we all look forward to in the 
future. 

Meanwhile the Bloemfontein Public Library is trying to cater for the 
libraries in the smaller towns by a special subscription rate of {10 p. a. for 
50 books at a time, which varies proportionally for a larger or smaller number 
of books. By affiliating with the Bloemfontein Public Library, a library can 
by changing its books once a month procure 600 books a year, all this for the 
purchase price of 40 books which would soon be read by all its members, 
and then lie unwanted on the shelves. Eleven libraries make use of this 
scheme, they are :— 

Bainsvlei Library Bethlehem Library 

Ficksburg Library Heilbron War Memorial Club 

Senekal Library Smithfield Library 

Springfontein Railway Institute Sterkstroom Library 

Wepener Library Whites District Club 
Dewetsdorp Library 


We have also 40 country subscribers who pay a rate smaller than that 
paid by town subscribers, as they have the additional expense of transport. 
Many of our country members, living in lonely districts, eagerly clamour 
for the best obtainable in the book world, but in these days of drought- 
stricken lands and starving stock, the majority of our readers seek forgetful- 
ness in “exciting books’: hair raising tales of adventure, thrilling escap- 
ades, the clever detection of crime, or gentle romance in a land of “purple 
patches” are in constant demand. . 


Lately an increasingly large number of students have been requiring 
our assistance, Engaged in writing a thesis or working for an examination, 
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far from any kind of library, their need is urgent. Whenever we are not 
able to assist them, we apply to the State Library in Pretoria, which has 
many a time come to our rescue with most obscure publications. 

As a library we complete the circle by subscribing to the State Library, 
which keeps our subscribers supplied with books too expensive, or not in 
sufficient demand for us to purchase. 


We are as yet only on the fringe of a thorough rural scheme. We supply 
but an infinitesimal percentage of lonely farm dwellers with books, and not 
very many country libraries. The libraries in our small towns have still 
to learn the futility of spending their meagre incomes on buying books which 
are soon out of date. But as long as our work in this direction continues 
to increase steadily, the threads from which sturdy rural co-operation will 
be woven will grow in strength and number until they reach the furthest 
bounds of the Free State. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Bloemfontein. Public Library. Six volumes of Theal’s History of South Africa were found 
recently in the chimney in the South Africa room in the Public Library when that sec- 
tion of the building was undergoing a “‘spring cleaning’’. Some of the volumes were 
considerably charred. 

Opening ceremony of Book Club. ‘‘Professor W. H. Logeman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Public Library, had a good word or two to say for the detective story... 
when he performed the opening ceremony of the Book Club, which has been started as 
an adjunct to the Library. 

The Book Club, Professor Logeman explained, would naturally try and secure 
the best works of biography and travel, but it would also do its best to meet the complaint 
of the people of Bloemfontein that it was difficult for them to obtain an adequate 
supply of new novels. 

‘I do hope’, he added, ‘that nobody will affect to despise the Book Club on that 
account. A portion of these novels will no doubt be detective stories. But I think I 
am right in saying that there are a number of very famous men and women who make no 
bones about saying that they really enjoy a good detective story. I won’t say that the 
detective story represents a very high type of literature — I don’t think anybody will 
argue that — but I think it is true to say that a good deal of intellectual delight may be 
obtained from attempting to solve the problems that are presented in these stories.’ 

The Committee, however, would not endeavour to push any particular type of book. 
They had hit on what appeared to him to be the very excellent idea of having the books 
chosen not in Bloemfontein, but in London. There was a firm in London which made 
a speciality of catering for the needs of Book Club readers, and they would do the choos- 
ing — basing their choice on the long experience they had had in this matter, and 
doing their very utmost to satisfy the members. 

“The plan, at least, has the merit that you can’t blame us,’ said Professor Logeman 
amid laughter. ‘But it also has the additional merit that you will get the very latest 
books as soon as they are put on the London market. If books were chosen by a 
committee in Bloemfontein, I am afraid they would be very out of date by the time we 
got them here.’ 

Dealing with the origin of the Club, Professor Logeman said that it had, to some 
extent, been hastened by the formation of another book club intown, but it would be 
wrong to say that their Club had been begun merely as a rival to the other and that was 
the whole origin of the idea. The Library Committee had been considering starting a 
book club for some time — merely in the spirit that they wanted to give their subscrib- 
ers every possible facility for obtaining more of the books they wanted. Book clubs, 
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indeed, were just an ordinary sort of service which libraries were undertaking the world 
over — particularly where libraries were free, as they hoped one day the Bloemfontein 
Public Library would be free. As they knew, the subscription they were charging was 
extraordinarily low for such a club, and they did not assume for a moment that all the 
rules and arrangements they had made could not be bettered. He asked the members, 
however, to give the Club a fair trial for six months, and at the end of that time the first 
annual general meeting would be held and members would have an opportunity of mak- 
ing any suggestions. 

‘In the meantime,’ said the speaker, ‘the committee would carry on the policy of 
the Library as it had always been carried on, and try and devote the same care and at- 
tention to its development as they had always endeavoured to exercise.” (The Friend, 
Oct. 24, 1933). 


Durban. Library help for dance students. In the Natal Mercury of October 13 it was sug- 


gested “‘that dancing should be related to the child’s general education and not something 
apart as itis at present. Music is all dated, and when children are taught to dance they 
might be told in what historical period the music comes. They can then, with the help 
of the Municipal Children’s Library, do their own exploration work to discover the 
type of costume worn and the reason for some of the details of the costume. 

‘‘National dances afford excellent opportunity for joining dancing to both history 
and geography. I do not suggest that the teachers themselves should give lectures on 
history and geography... . But if they took a minute or two to arouse interest the children 
might be left to do the rest by themselves... .” 

In the issue of the 2oth it is stated that ‘“The suggestion... has brought enthusiastic 
support from Miss M. C. Hewitt, the Librarian of the Durban Municipal Children’s 
Library.... Miss Hewitt is a specialist in her work and her help should be of 
great assistance to teachers. She has a number of books of folk tales which should 
be of great help when children are studying national dancing. When they are 
learning Hungarian or Russian folk dances the reading of folk tales of these 
countries should help them materially to understand the spirit of the dance and a 
good deal of its form... . In watching the work of the Children’s Library I have been 
struck by the amount of work the children do for themselves. They are taught to be 
self-reliant from the start. The Librarian indicates where books can be found and 
suggests suitable books. She does not, however, spoon-feed her charges.... Another 
suggestion has been made by Miss Hewitt. That is that children should work out for 
themselves the costumes to be worn in their dances.... Costume has always been a vital 
factor in dancing, and to inculcate through individual research a knowledge of cos- 
tume and the part it plays in the form of the dance is something that should not be lost 
sight of. Though perhaps the Children’s Library has not all the facilities that might 
be desired for the purpose, it has a very large number of books and a great deal might 
be done in this direction.” 

Library service for suburbs. “Mr. Franklin Rooke, the municipal librarian, realises 
that the time is coming when one central library will be insufficient for the needs of a 
territory of close on 60 square miles. But that time is not yet. The suburbs are largely 
peopled by men and women who come into town daily on business bent. They pick 
up and return their books while in town. For the rest there are the beginnings of a sys- 
tem of suburban book-supply in such arrangements as have been made with institu- 
tions like the Literary Hall at Rossburg, whereby the borough librarian supplies books 
in bulk for local distribution on the basis of a bulk subscription. 

“The one definite recommendation Mr. Rooke has to put up to the Council is 
that it accept the principle that an amount of £10,000 be ear-marked for expenditure 
on library extension in the suburbs during, say, the next five or six years.... What may 

be practicable in the fairly near future is the adoption of a system very popular in Ame- 
rica as a means of linking up numerous small communities to a given centre for library 
purposes. The ‘“‘bookmobile”’ system, as it is called, is a library on wheels. By motor- 
van a miniature library, embracing a varied range of books from fiction to science, from 
biography to adventure, is carried around from district to district on appointed days 
thus virtually taking the library to the reader instead of asking some hundreds of read- 
ers to travel into town to the library. 

“The system answers its purpose well. It is economical in working. It increases 
the value of the library to the out-of-town reader by means of its simplicity and great 
convenience. But to what extent it would be workable, or would be needed, in the 
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outer areas of Durban it is impossible to predict at the present time. ‘It all depends—.’ 

“And what it all depends on, in Mr. Rooke’s opinion — what every question of 
the future of the Durban library turns on — is whether and when the institution will 
be placed on a free basis. 

“In all his visions of the future, Mr. Rooke sees the Durban Borough Library 
as a free institution, supported and financed by the people for the people.... In England 
and America public sentiment definitely discountenanced the idea of municipal libra- 
ries conducted on a subscription basis ; for such institutions are necessarily rate-aided — 
they seldom if ever support themselves — and the result is the anomaly of a public 
institution paid for wholly or partly from the rates but with its beneficiaries restricted 
to subscribers... . 

“One need not go overseas for examples of the success of the free library system. 
It is sufficient to turn to Johannesburg. In former years the Johannesburg municipal 
library ran on a subscription basis. It had about 5,000 subscribers. It was converted 
into a library open to all burgesses free of charge. Immediately its readers leapt up to a 
total of 27,000 persons. To-day, as all South Africa knows, it is one of the best of the 
Union’s public institutions and to house its growing bulk of books a £300,000 building 
is in course of erection.”’ (Natal Advertiser. October 28, 1933). 


Germiston. Public Library. From the Annual report: “In placing before you the Annual! 


Report and Annual Statement of Accounts I should feel very happy if I could state that 
the present condition of your library is all that it should be, and that the progress in its 
scope and activities, that have been so marked in the past, has also been maintained 
during the year now under review. Unfortunately this is not so ; the depression, that 
has had such a marked influence on almost every institution in this country, has also 
made itself felt here, and though so far it has not been necessary to curtail the library 
services, it has not been possible to extend these as your Committee would have liked to 
do. The financial statements which you have before you reveal that the Library is still 
in every respect a solvent concern; in fact there is still an amount of £948 to the credit 
of the library in the bank, and invested in building societies, but if the Library is to kee 
pace with the rapidly growing needs of Germiston all this and much more will be requi- 
red. At present there is no progress, no expansion ; we have practically come to the 
stage where we are marking time and from this it is only one step to retrogression... . 


“The stock of books available is now 22,452 volumes. During the year valuable 
additions have been made to the collection of Africana, mainly through the good ser- 
vices of Mr. Shunn, who during his visit to Europe purchased on behalf of the library 
several items which are valuable assets in this collection... . 

“It is perhaps: interesting to note that since its inception in 1922, the total mem- 
bership of the Library has grown from 680 to 2,045, the issue of books from 59,652 to 
196,431, the stock from 1,320 to 22,452. But the library’s income has not kept pace with 
this rapid expansion and has only grown from £1,514 to £2,259. The very generous 
grant of £1,260 per year by the Germiston Municipality, for which we are extremely 
thankful, has mainly enabled the library to continue its useful work. The grant pre- 
viously given by the Province but since withdrawn has not been restored, notwithstand- 
ing urgent representations. Yout Committee would very much like to extend the scope 
of the Library and to make urgently required additions to the library buildings, but so 
long as the financial position does not improve this cannot be done... . 


“Amongst other activities of the Germiston Library reference must be made to 
the School Library, the Farmers’ Library and the Non-European Library. The Pro- 
vincial grants previously made to the Schools’ and Farmers’ Libraries have not been 
restored. Yet the services are being continued for the present. Both are still self-sup- 
porting. The Schools on the East and West Rand and Vereeniging district for the 
greater part pay subscriptions on a basis of 4d per child and this brings in sufficient in- 
come to keep the stock of books adequate. The Farmers’ Library does not bring any 
revenue, but it is continued with the money still on hand for this service ; there is, 
however, now only about £29 left of this, so that this service will have to be discon- 
tinued in the near future. The Carnegie Trust provided asum of £1,000 for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a non-European library. Out of this fund £350 was paid 
to the library in 1932 and a further £100 during 1933 ; the balance, however, has now 
been placed to the credit of the Library. It must be noted that none of these outside ser- 
vices entails any extra cost to the ratepayers of Germiston; in the case of the Non- 
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European Library the cost of administration is borne by the Witwatersrand Council 
of Education... 

“It is with great pleasure that we can refer to the very cordial relationship between 
the Municipal Council and the members of the Library Committee. Whenever we had 
to approach the Municipal Council we have always had a very sympathetic hearing... 

“Our thanks are due to... the Press for generous asistance in publishing lists of 
_ books added to our stock... and to several members who made donations to the 

ibrary... 

Krugersdorp. Library room for children. ‘“‘The Children’s Room of the Krugersdorp Car- 
negie Library was opened yesterday afternoon by the Mayor of Krugersdorp... Mr. E. 
Gitsham, chairman of the Library Committee, said that the Library had been built not 
only for the children of to-day, but for the children of the future. He hoped it would be 
a treasure house of light and guidance to them. Mr. J. J. Strasheim, the ex-chairman 
of the Library Committee, had been the father of the scheme, and had so conserved the 
funds of the library that a sufficiently large balance had been accumulated to enable a 
Children’s Room to be built. The whole scheme, including the frieze and furniture, 
had cost £539, which left the Library with a balance of £128 for further development... 
Mr. Strasheim reviewed the history of the Krugersdorp Library from its inception and 
expressed the hope that the new addition would be an inspiration to the children. 

‘“‘Mr. M. M. Stirling, the State Librarian, conveyed the congratulations of the 
Board of trustees of the State Library and of the Administrative council of the South Afri- 
can Library Association. He considered, he said, that of all public services the library 
was the most important, and of all library services that for the children should have first 
place. Children’s departments were still uncommon, and Krugersdorp should be proud 
of being a pioneer in such a matter. He hoped that the day would come when every 
library would have its own children’s department.... In the children’s room is hung a 
— of = founder of the Krugersdorp Library, Miss H. Martin...’’ (The Star, 

ct. 28, 1933). 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Deterioration of paper. 

KImMBErLy, Arthur E. and EMtey, Adelaide L. 
A study of the deterioration of book papers in libraries. Washington, D.C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1933. 7p. (U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau 
of Standards. Miscellaneous publication No. 140). 

P. 7. Summary. 

1. The paper of books printed at the same time on the same paper does not deteriorate 
at the same rate, even though subjected to approximately the same degree of use. 

. The paper of books stored in libraries where the atmosphere is characteristically 
urban was invariably found to be less well preserved than the paper of similar books 
stored in a less contaminated atmosphere. 

. The greater deterioration of books stored in large cities is probably due to the harm- 
ful effect of contact with air polluted by sulphur dioxide. 

. Papers containing appreciable quantities of crude fibers such as ground wood, were 
invariably in poorer condition than those containing chemically refined rag and che- 
mical wood fibers. Papers containing crude fibers were most frequently found in 
books printed during the period 1875 to 1910, even valuable records being printed 
on papers of this type. 

5. The uneven deterioration of different pages sometimes observed in old books is 
often due to the use of good and poor grades of paper in the same book. 
Imperishable Records. Platinum prints on gold. Mr. Everard Digby set out to provide a 
method of recording which would be proof against decay in all its forms. He first dis- 
covered that the gold and platinum group of metals alone fulfilled the conditions, and 
then perfected a method of imprinting platinum characters and half-tone on sheets of 
gold one four-thousandth of an inch in thickness. 

The Union authorities at South Africa House were the first to avail themselves 
of the discovery, and two plaques are to be set up. The first will record the King’s 
speech at the opening of South Africa House, together with the Royal Arms and the 

ing’s signature. The second will set forth the High Commissioner’s reply and sig- 
nature, together with the arms of South Africa. 
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Oudtshoorn Courant. Death of the founder, Mr. }. T. Pocock. ‘‘The death occurred suddenly 
on October 6th of Mr. John Thomas Pocock, proprietor of the Oudtshoorn Courant, 
at the age of 82. Mr. Pocock was the only living delegate to the first newspaper congress 
in 1882, and at the last congress he was elected honorary life member. Mr. Pocock was 
a well-known figure in the south-western districts of the Cape, and the paper which he 
founded over half a century ago wielded no little influence in the difficult times through 
which it lived. 

From time to time rival publications sprang up, but only the Courant survived. 
The most notable of these rivals was Het Zuidwesten, whose erudite editor at the time of 
the South African War, Mr. Nico Hofmeyr, came into conflict with the military au- 
thorities. Het Zuidwesten was for some years after brilliantly edited by the late C. J. 
Langenhoven. 

Mr. Pocock was a journalist of the old school, very jealous for the honour and inte- 
grity of the press, and a man who strove for moderation and unity of the races. He had 
been trained on the business side of the newspaper as well as the editorial, and in the pio- 
‘neer days frequently set up his own leading article.”’ (From The Star, Oct. 7, 1933). 

Shakespeare First Folio. ‘“‘A discovery has been made that the Sydney Public Library con- 
tains a volume, a First Folio of Shakespeare’s plays, printed in London by Isaac Jaggard 
and Ed. Blount in 1623, 43 years before the Great Fire. It has lain in Sydney for almost 
half a century. In 1884, during a visit to Australia, Sir Richard Tangye, of a Birming- 
ham firm of engineers, presented it as a mark of his appreciation of the courtesy shown 
him by the library officials... A recent message from England stated that a First Folio 
had been sold in London at Sotheby’s for £14,500... The librarian at the Sydney Lib- 
rary considers the Folio to be worth £10,000. It is the only known copy in Australia. 
Age has sullied it but little, and it has been bound only twice, the last time about a 
hundred years ago, so that it has been cut by the binders on only two occasions, a fact 
which is of great importance, as an eighth of an inch in the measurement may mean a 
difference of several thousands of pounds in the value. (The Star, September 18, 1933). 

Sinclair Foundation. Upton Sinclair has allocated the royalties of his book Upton Sinclair 
presents William Fox to the Sinclair Foundation, the money derived from the sale to 
be used for the purpose of putting a set of twelve volumes of his works into public lib- 
raries throughout the world. (Rand Daily Mail, July 21, 1933). 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES. 


Afrikaans Poetry. Recent developments in Afrikaans poetical forms, by Professor 
T. J. HaaruHorr. 

Bibliography. Bibliographies of Pre-Victorian printing at the Cape, and of Pringle lite- 
rature, by Dr. P. W. LaAIDLeEr. 

A bibliography and location list of Library Science in South Africa. 

Buildings. The new J. W. Jagger Library at the University of Cape Town, by the Libra- 
rian, Mr. G. F. Parker. 

The new quarters of the Union Archives at Cape Town, by the Chief Archivist, Mr. 
C. GraHaM Borua. 

Cataloguing. The cataloguing and indexing of Union Government publications, by Mr. 
A. M. Evans, Librarian of the South African Railways & Harbours Headquarters Lib- 
rary, Johannesburg. 

Children’s Libraries, by Miss M.C. Hewirt, Librarian, Childrens’ Department, Durban 
Municipal Library. 

Non-European Library Service. Accounts of the service administered by the Durban and 
Germiston Libraries, respectively. 

The Periodical, by Mr. Cuas. CurisTIE. 

Rural Library Service. The Kenya (Carnegie) Circulating Libraries, by Mr. B. BaRTon- 
EcketT, Chief Librarian. 

The rural distribution service of the Durban Municipal Library, by the Librarian, Mr. 
FRANKLIN H. ROOKE. 

South African Library Association. Report of the 1st Triennial meeting, September, 

1933, at Johannesburg ; Salary statistics ; Report of the Transvaal Branch ; etc., etc. 


